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attributed to 'more maternal attention to the suckling and rearing of
children',105 The disuse of the old system of tight swaddling clothes
probably saved many lives.
The diseases of infants recorded as 'convulsions and chrysoms* were
at their worst between 1728 and 1757.
In and about London [wrote a controversialist on the population question in
1757] a prodigious number of children are cruelly murdered by those infer-
nals called nurses. These infernal monsters throw a spoonful of gin, spirits of
wine or Hungary water down a child's throat, which instantly strangles the
babe. When the searchers come to inspect the body, and inquire what dis-
temper caused the death, it is answered, cconvulsions'. This occasions the
articles of convulsions in the Bills so much to exceed all others.106
Between 1718 and 1751 the deaths from dropsy were, it was said in
1801, 'one-tenth greater than at any period before or since'.107 Deaths
recorded under the heads of'apoplexy, palsy and suddenly' gradually
and constantly increased and about doubled in the course of the century
(the increase must be discounted to the extent of the growth of the
population). Dr Black thought this increase in paralytic diseases due to
the mechanical arts where lead or quicksilver was employed.108 After
1770 smallpox increased in London, it is said because inoculation,
though a protection to the inoculated, spread the disease owing to
ineffective isolation.109 After the introduction of vaccination it rapidly
decreased.
The improvement is the more surprising as it happened in spite of
the general rise in prices and during a period when bad seasons were
frequent Between 1763 and 1773 there was a check in the development
of foreign trade, high prices were acutely felt, and there was much dis-
tress in London. The trade crisis of 1792-3 was followed by a time of
yet higher prices. Drink, ignorance and dirt were positive checks on
the population of London whose effects progressively diminished. The
results of these changes were cumulative, they imply a corresponding
improvement in manners and morals which in its turn reacted on the
health of the people. The extent of the improvement has been obscured,
first by eighteenth-century observers and moralists who maintained
that manners and morals were progressively deteriorating and ima-
ginatively assumed that a state of unspoiled simplicity had prevailed in